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THE ART AMATEUR. 



modelling. It is an odd fact that skill in modelling 
appears to be more easily reached than in drawing. 
The articles modelled showed greater originality than 
the work in other branches. The evident tendency of 
the school is toward the grotesque. Lobsters, crabs, 
beetles, and the ever-popular frog were 
ingeniously introduced as the ornaments 
of vases. Lizards and serpents served 
as handles for very creditable shapes, 
and their ugliness was redeemed by a 
genuine sense of humor, many " char- 
acter" traits being happily rendered. 
On a table covered with articles modelled 
in clay, there was none with floral orna- 
ment, or showing any effort toward the 
merely beautiful. The reason of this 
does not appear, unless, as the pupils 
are working from nature, flowers in win- 
ter might prove too perishable and too 
expensive models. 

Two new branches of decorative work 
have been introduced by Mr. Leland. 
These are hammered brass and a revival 
of old Spanish stamped leather. As dec 
orative work requiring special skill neith- 
er of these can compare with wood carv- 
ing or modelling. Both, however, are 
interesting, and will doubtless often prove 
remunerative. The chief work in each 
case is in the preparation of the design. A thin sheet 
of brass is fastened on a wooden block, and the design, 
traced on paper, is laid upon it. Then with a mallet 
and small punch resembling a chisel, the design is 
traced on the brass and afterward thrown by hammer- 
ing into higher relief, while the ground is stamped by 
another punch called a mat. After 
a certain facility is acquired the 
work becomes to a great extent 
mechanical, and can be executed 
equally well in sheet-iron, tin, 
pewter, copper or silver. 

Stamped leather work is done in 
much the same way. The leather 
is soaked in alum water for a few 
hours and stretched on a board. 
The pattern is then traced with a 
toothed wheel. The design is after- 
ward thrown into relief with a 
small hand wheel, and the back- 
ground is then stamped and rough- 
ened with a punch. When dry the 
design may be colored in flat tints. 
The prevailing taste of Mr. Leland's 
pupils is shown also in the designs 
of both the repousse brass and the 
stamped leather. These were gen- 
erally some animal, a fish or grif- 
fin, for example, forming some 
geometrical figure, surrounded by 
branching curves, and they were 
for the most part bold and effec- 
tive. 

The whole work of the school 
is decidedly interesting, and in the 
line of its original intention some 
of the younger pupils have already 
found it lucrative. M. G. H. 



comprising those with light hair and blue eyes, the 
other, those with black hair and black eyes, the com- 
plexion of each of these being more or less white, and 
in certain parts rosy. Now it must be evident that the 
juxtaposition of the head-dress and other articles of the 
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toilet, should be a matter of profound consideration, for 
a color may contrast favorably with the hair, yet pro- 
duce a disagreeable effect with the skin. 

Light hair is essentially of a color resulting from a 
mixture of red, yellow, and brown, therefore a very 
pale orange brown, the color of the skin, although of a 



PORTRAIT DRAPERY. 



I. 

It is well known that the color 
of the skin and complexion can be 
greatly modified by the color of 
the drapery ; the modification may 
have the effect of enhancing or in- 
juring the result aimed at, accord- 
ing as the painter is familiar with 
or ignorant of the law of contrast. 
The painter is often, especially 
with the fair sex, compelled in 
matters of costume to submit to 
the caprice of the sitter ; when, 
however, he is at liberty to choose for himself the colors 
and arrangement of the drapery, he will naturally strive 
to produce the best result within his power. 

In order to proceed intelligently, he will regard women 
as generally belonging to one of two types : the one 
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lower tone, is analogous to it, except in the red parts ; 
blue eyes are therefore the only parts of the fair type 
which contrast with the hair and complexion, for the 
red parts produce only a harmony of analogy with the 
rest of the skin, or at most only a contrast of hue and 



not of color, and the parts of the skin contiguous to 
the hair, the eyebrows and eyelashes, give rise only 
to a harmony of analogy, either of scale or of hue. In 
the fair type, then, the harmonies of analogy evidently 
predominate over the harmonies of contrast. 

The type with black hair, considered 
in the same way as the type with fair 
hair, shows us the harmonies of contrast 
predominating over the harmonies of 
analogy, for the hair, eyebrows, eye- 
lashes, and eyes contrast in tone and 
color, not only with the white of the 
skin, but also with the red parts, which 
in this type are really redder, or less rosy 
than in the blonde type, and a decided 
red associated with black gives to the 
latter the character of an excessively 
deep color, either blue or green. 

Custom, based upon experience, has 
already decided upon those colors which 
assort best with light or black hair, and 
they are those which produce the great- 
est contrasts ; thus sky-blue, known to 
accord well with blondes, is the nearest 
color complementary to orange, which is 
the base of the tint of their hair and . 
complexions. Two colors long esteemed 
to accord well with black hair — yellow 
and red, more or less orange — contrast 
in the same manner with them. The juxtaposition of 
the drapery with the various flesh tints of women, will 
suggest to the portrait-painter many remarks arising 
from the principles before laid down. The most im- 
portant will be here noticed. 
Red Drapery. — Pink or rose-red put in contrast with 
rosy complexions causes them to 
lose some of their freshness ; it is 
necessary, then, to separate the 
rose-color from the skin in some 
way, and the simplest is (without 
having recourse to colored stuffs), 
to edge the draperies with a bor- 
der of lace, which produces the 
effect of gray by the mixture of 
the white threads which reflect 
light, and the interstices which 
absorb it, and there is also a mix- 
ture of light and shade which re- 
calls' the effect of gray. Dark red 
is less objectionable for some com- 
plexions than rose-red, because, 
being deeper than this latter, it 
tends to impart whiteness to them, 
in consequence of contrast of tone. 
Green Drapery. — A light deli- 
cate green is, on the contrary, 
favorable to all fair complexions 
which are deficient in rose, and to 
which more may be imparted with- 
out objection'; but to complexions 
already too red, it is not so favor- 
able, nor to those which have a 
tint of orange mixed with brown, 
because the red added to this tint 
by the green will appear of a brick- 
red hue. In this case, a dark 
green will be less objectionable 
than a delicate green. 

Yellow Drapery. — Yellow is 
even less favorable to a fair skin 
than light green, because it im- 
parts violet to it. To such skins 
as are more yellow than orange, 
it imparts white, but such a com- 
bination is very dull and heavy for 
a fair complexion. When the skin 
is tinted more with orange than 
with yellow, we can make it rosy 
by neutralizing the yellow. Yel- 
low produces this effect upon the 
black-haired type, and thus it is 
that it suits brunettes. 

Violet Drapery. — Violet, the 
' complementary of yellow, produces 

the contrary effect ; for it imparts some greenish-yellow 
to fair complexions. It augments the yellow tint of 
yellow and orange skins. The little blue there may be 
in a complexion it makes green ; violet, then, is one 
of the least favorable colors for the skin. 



